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when someone else will take it up ? * If this were generally
followed, it would relieve anybody from doing anything that
is right. It would be a splendid defence to the receiver of
stolen goods. It is a strange phase of morality to say, ' I know
it is through our money that the whole business was carried
on, but if I didn't supply the money, someone else would.*
Gentlemen, if the thing was wrong, the duty of the plaintiffs
was to get rid of it at once. That was exactly what they did
not do. I submit that, if they had had the real interest of the
people at heart, they would never have allowed all the long
years to go by in which the bartering of men, women, and
children was the foundation of the products which were
being sent for the making up at Birmingham. ... I ask the
jury to look upon this as being a matter of public interest
on which the defendants have a right to comment, as raising
a public question which is of importance as regards the whole
character of our dealings with foreign commerce.'3
No report or comment can recapture the moral effect of the
speech. The advocate's triumph is at the moment, and at the
moment alone. When Rufus Isaacs rose to reply, his com-
plaint was that not a single witness had been called, but that
the defence " had relied on a speech of singular power and
scorn and invective by Sir Edward Carson." " The defend-
ants," he observed, " are wise in their judgment." Rufus
Isaacs' speech was a powerful argument also, not unworthy
of the occasion, and was received by the tribute of loud
applause in Court. It was then the Judge's turn to charge
the jury. Rarely has there been a charge more favourable
to one party. From beginning to end it was a direction to
find in favour of the plaintiffs, and to question and under-
mine the foundation of Carson's argument. cc Gentlemen,"
said his lordship, " unless you find that the plaintiffs have
acted dishonestly, the plaintiffs are entitled to succeed. It is
not a question of fair comment: above all, it is not a question
of the difference of politics between the Standard and the
Daily Mews. . . . The gist of the matter is whether, for the
purpose of preventing an attack upon their character, Messrs.
Cadbury took steps which were not real steps." But the Judge
had managed his jury badly. They obviously considered his